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Speech of Mr. Schurz. 



"When great political or social problems, 
difficult to solve and impossible to put asidw, 
are pressing upon the .popular mind, it is a 
common thing to see a variety of theories 
springing up, which purport to be unfailing 
remedies, and to effect a speedy cure. Men, 
who look only at the surface of things, will, like 
bad physicians, pretend to remove the disease 
itself by palliating its most violent symptoms, 
and will astonish the world by their inventive 
ingenuity, no less than by their amusing as- 
surance. But a close scrutiny will in most 
cases show that the remedies offered are but 
new forms of old mistakes. 
^ OC, all the expedients which have been in- 
^ vented for the settlement of the slavery ques- 
tion, Mr. Douglas's doctrine of popular sover- 
^ eignty is certainly the most remarkable, not 
^ only by the apparent novelty of the thing, but 
' by the pompous assurance with which it was 
i offered to the nation as a perfect and radical 
cure. Formerly, compromises were made be- 
tween the two conflicting systems of labor, by 
separating them by geographical lines. These ' 
compromises did indeed produce intervals of 
comparative repose, but the wac commenced 
again, with renewed acrimony, as soon as a 
i new bone of contention presented itself. The 
I system of compromises as a whole proved a 
* failure. Mr. Douglas's doctrine of popular 
ij sovereignty proj>osed to bring tho two antagp- 
I nistic elements into immediate contact, and to 
^ let them struggle hand to hand for the suprem- 
3 acy on the same ground. In this manner, he 
t predicted the slavery question would settle 
^ itself in the smooth way of ordinary business. 
^ He seemed to be confident of success 5 but 
^ hardly is his doctrine, in the shape of a law for 
^ the orgahization of Tetritories, put upon the 
h statute book, when the struggle ^pwa fiercer 
| v' than ever, and the dif&cumes ripen into a 
^ crisis. This does not disturb him. Ho sends 
: forth manifesto upon manifesto, and even during 
N! the State campaign of last fail, he mounts the 



rostrum in Ohio, in order to show what he 
can do ; andy ' like a second Constantino, he ■ 
points his finger at the great prinfciple .of pop- 
ular sovereignty, .and says to his followers : 
" In this sign you will conquer." But the tend- 
ency of events nppeared unwilling to yield to 
his prophecy. There seemed to be no charm 
in his command ; there was certainly no victory 
in his sign. He had hardly defined his doc> 
trine more elaborately than ever before, when 
his friends were routed everywhere, and even 
his great party is on the point , of falling to 
pieces. The failure is magnificently complete. 

There certainly was something in his theo- 
ries that captivated the masses. I do not speak 
of those who joined their political fortunes to 
his, because they saw in him a man who some 
day might be able to scatter favors and plunder 
around him. But there were a great matiy, 
who, seduced % the plausible sound of the 
woras "popular sovereignty," meant to have 
found there some middle ground, on which the 
rights of free labor might be protected and 
secured, without exasperating those interested 
in slave labor. They really did think that two 
conflicting organizations of society, which arie 
incompatible by the nature of things, might be 
made compatible by legislative enactments. 
But this delusion vanished. No sooner weia 
the theory put to a practical test, when the 
construction of the Nebraska bill became no 
less a matter of fifetee difpute tlis.n tlie.^pn- 
structipn of the Constitution bad been befPre. 
Is this pro-slavery, or is it ahti-Blay^ry ?^ it was 
asked. The South found in it the right to 
plant slave labor id the Territoribn uncondi- 
tionally, and the Nortli found in it the right to 
drive slavery out of them. Each seclion of .the 
country endeavored to apj^ropriate the rpstdts 
of the Nebraska bill to itself and the same 
measure, which was to transfer the stsruggle 
from the halls of Conffress into the T^rritorii^, 
transferred it from me Temtories back into ,,, 
Congress; and there the Northern and the 
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Southern vernions of tlio Nobrnslca bill fight 
each other with the same fury 'with which the 
Bouthorn and the Northern voraions of the Con- 
fltitution have fought each other before. What 
dooa the Constitution mean in regard to slavery ? 
That question romnins to bo settled. What 
does tho Nebraska bill lucan ? This, question 
dopenda upon the settlement of the former. 

Of all meA, Mr. Douglas ought to bo tho 
first to know what tho true intent and meaning 
of tho Nobrosha bill and the principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty is. Ho is said to bo a states- 
man, and it mmt bo presumed that his roeaa- 
nro rests upon a positive idea; for all true 
ntatesmanship is founded upon positive ideas. 

^ In order to find out Mr. Douglas's own defi- 
nition of his own "great principle," wo wre 
obliged to pick up the most lucid of his state- 
ments as wo find them scattered about in nu- 
merous speeches and manifesto^a. Ailer mul 
tifariouB cniisinga upon the sea of platforms and 
arguments, Mr. Douglas has at last.landed at 
the following^ point: A slave," says he, in his 
famous Harper-Magazine article, " a slave, with- 

* in tho meaning of the Constitution, is a per- 
' son held to service or labor in one State, *««- 

* ^cr the laws thereof^— not under the Constitu- 

* tion of the United States, or under the laws 

* thereotynor. by virtue of any Federal acthority 

* whatever, but under the Inws of the particular 

* State where such service or labor may he due." 
This is clear; and with his eyes firmly fixed 
npon the people of the North, he goes on : " If, 

* as Mr. Buchanan asserts, slavery exists in the 
*, Territories by virtue of the Constitution of the 
' United States, then it becomes the imperative 

* duty of Congress, to the performance of which 

* every member is bound by his conscience and 

* his oath, and from which no consideration of 
^policy or expediency can release him, to pro- 

* vide by law such adequate and complete pro- 

* tection as is essential to the enjoyment of an 
' important right secured by the Constitution — 

* in one word, to enact a general slave code for 

* the Territories." But Mr. Douglas ia not sat- 
isfied with this. In order to strengthen his as- 
samptioD, and to annihilate Mr. Buchanan's 
construction of the Nebraska bill still more, he 
proceeds: "The Constitution being uniform 

* every where within the dominions of th&Uni- 

* ted States, being the supreme law of the land, 

* anything, in the^ Constitutioaa or law* of -any 
- 'of the btates to the contrary notwithstanding, 

* why does not slavery exist in Pennsylvania, 
' just as well as in Kansas or in South Carolina, 

* by virtue of the same Constitution, since Penn- 
' sylvania is snbordinate to the Constitution in 
' tae same manner and to the same extent as 
/ Soatk Carolina and Kansas?" 

Jost BO. Mr. Douglas having been so posi' 
tkve, he canaot deny us the privilege of making 
& few logical deductions from his own premises. 
We expect him to proceed in the following man 
tier : " Since a slave is held under the laws of a 
State, and not under the Constitution or the 



* laws of tho United States, slavery extsts only 
' by virtue of local laiv," or, as tho Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky expressed it, " tho right to 
' hold a slave exists only by positive law of a 
^ municfpal character,' anA has no foundation in 

* the law of nature, or tho unwritten and com- 
' mon law." If slavery cannot exist except by 
virtue of local law of n municipal character, it 
follows, ns an irresistible consequence, that a 
slaveholder cannot hold a nlavo as property in 
a Territory where there is no local law of a mu- 
nicipal character establishing that right of 

Eroperty, And, further, the right to hold a slave 
aving no foundation in the law of nature, or 
the unwritten and common law, we nro forced 
to the conclusion that a slave, brought by. his 
owner upon tho soil of a Territory before the 
Territorial Legislature have enacted laws es- 
tablishing slavery, becomes of neceosity free, 
tor there is no local law of a municipal charac- 
ter under which ho mi^ht-bo held as a slave. 
This principle is recognised by the decisions of 
several Southern courts. Having gone so far, 
(and, indeed, I cannot see how a logical mind 
can escape these conclusions from Mr. Doug- 
las's own premisQs,) Mr, Douglas would be 
obliged to define his popular sovereignty to be 
the right of the people of a Territory, represent- 
ed in the Territorial Legislature, to admit sla- 
very by positive enactment, if they see fit, but 
it being well understood that a slaveholder has 
not the least shadow of a rigid to take his slave 
property info the Territory before such positive 
legislation has been had. This definition would 
have at least the merit of logical consistency. 

But what does Mr. Douglas say ? " Slavery," 
so he tells us in his Harper-Magazine aitlcl$, 
" slavery being the creature of local legislation, 
' and not of the Constitution of the United 
' States, it follows that the Constitution does ( 

* not establish slavery in the Territories beyond 
' the power of the people to control it by law." 
What? The Constitution does not establish 
slavery in the Territories beyond a certain 
something I What does that mean ? If slavery 
is the creature of local law, how can the Con- 
stitution, by its own force, permit slavery to go 
into a Territory aKI' 

Here is a dark mystery— a pit-fall ; and we 
may well take care not to fall into the trap of 
some sophistry. Why does he not speak of the 
•wdTHisston of sfavery by positive enactments? 
Why not even of the power of the people to ex- 
elude it by law? We look in vain for light in 
Harpers' Magazine, (and is it indeed true, what 
Judge Black intimates, that that article is one 
of the obscurest documents by which ever a poli- 
tician attempted to befog his followers ?) but 
we may gather Mr. Douglas's real opinion from 
another manifesto preceding this. In his New 
Orleans speech, delivered after his recent sue- 
eess in Illinois, he defined his position, in sab- 
stance, as follows : " The Democracy of Illinois 
' hold that a slaveholder haa the same right to 
' take his. slave property into a Territory as any 
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' other man has to tako his horse or his mcr- 
' chandise." 

What? Slavery is the creature of local, law, 
and yet a slaveholder has the right to take his 
slave property into a Territory before any local 
law has given him that right ? A slave does 
not become free, when voluntarily brought by 
his owner upon the soil of a Territory where 
no positive local law establishing slavery exists. 
How is this possible ? How can even the elastic 
mind of a Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency unite these contradictory assumptions ? 
[Applause.] And yet thuro it stands, and 
Qotning that Mr. Douglas ever said can be 
more unequivocal in its meaning. And here 
again we may claim the privilege of drawing a 
few logical deductions from Mr. Douglas's own 
premises. If, as Mr. Douglas distinctly and 
emphatically tells us, 4 slaveholder has a right 
to take his alave, as property, into a Territory, 
and to hold him there ad jjroperty, before any 
licgislation on that point is had, from what 
source does that right arise? Not from the 
law of nature, for the right to hold a slave is 
" unfounded in the law of nature, and in the 
unwritten and common law;" and even Mr. 
Douglas, little as he may care about nature 
and her laws, will hardly dare to assert that 
the fiyatem of slave labor is the natural and 
normal condition of society. It must then 
spring from positive law. But from what kind 
of positive law? Not from any positiv(5 law of 
a local and municipal character, for there, is 
none such in the Territory so far. Where is its 
source, then? There is but 'one kind of posi- 
tive law to which the Territories are subject 
before oiny local legislation has been had, and 
that is the Constitution of the United, States. 
If, therefore, Mr. Douglas asserts, as he does, 
that a slaveholder has a right to take his slave 
as property into a Territory, he must, at the 
same time, admit that, in the absence of local 
legislation positively establishing slavery, the 
Constitution of the United States, the only valid 
law existing there, must be the source of that 
right. What else does Mr. Buchanan assert, 
but that slavery exists in the Territories by vir- 
tue of the 'Federal Constitution ? Where is, 
then, the point of difference between Mr. Bu- 
chanan and Mr. Douglas? Why-all this ponip 
and circumstance of glorious war? Whence 
these fierce battles between the Montechi and 
Capuletti of the Democratic camp? Are ye 
not brothers? 

But Mr. Douglas is a statesman, (so they are 
all, all statesmen,) and pretends that the .Con- 
stitution does not establish slavery in the Ter- 
ritones, "beyond the power of the people to con- 
trol it by law." What does that mean? It 
means that the people of a Territory shall have 
the power to embarrass the slaveholder in the 
enjoyment of his right by " unfriendly legisla- 
tion." " The right to hold slaves," saya he in 
another place, "is a worthless right,, unless 
' protected by appropriate police regulations. 



' If the people of a Territory do not want sla- 
' verv, thcv have but to withhold all protection 
' and all friendly legislation." Indeed, a most 
ingenious expedient. 

But, alas ! Here is one of those cases where 
the abstract admission of a right is, of decisivo 
importance. Suppose, for argument's sake, a 
slave might escape from his owner in a Terri- 
tory, without being in actual danger of reca^ 
turo ; would that iii any way affect the consti- 
tutional right of the slaveholder to the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of his property? I have 
already quoted Mr. Douglas's own answer to • 
this question. ''If," Ba;^s he, "slavery exists 
' in the Territories by virtue of the Conatitu- 
' tion," (that is, if a slaveholder has a right to 
introduce his slave property" where there is 
no other law but the Constitution,)- " then it be- 
' comes tlie imperative duiy of Congress, to the 
'tperfor tance of which every member is bound 
' by his oath and conscience^ and from which 
'no consideration of policy or expediency can 
' release him, to provide by law such adequate 
' and complete protection as is essential to the 
' enjoyment of that important right." 

And Mr. Douglas, after having emphatically 
admitted the tight of property in a slave, where 
that right can spring from no other law but the 
Constitution, then dares to speak of unfriendly 
legislation. Where is his conscience? Where 
is his oath ? Where is his honor? [Applause.] 

But Mr. Douglas says more : * 

"The Constitution being the supreme law of 
' the land, in the States as well as in the Ter- , 
' ritories, then slavery exists in Pennsylvahia 
' just as well as in Kansas and in South Caro- 
' Una, and the irrepressible conflict is ther§ 1 " 

Aye, the irrepressible conflict is there, not 
only between the two antagonistic systems of 
labor, but between Mr. Douglas's own theories ; 
not only in the States and Territories, but in 
Mr. Douglas's own head. [Laughter and 
cheers.] Whatever ambiguous expressions Mr. 
Douglas may invent, the dilemma stares hini 
in the face, (and here I put myself on his own 
ground,) either slavery is excluded from the 
Territories so long as it is not' admitted by a 
special act of Territorial legislation, or, if a 
slaveholder hasJife right to introduce his slave 

Eroperty there before such legislation is had, 
e can possess that right by virtue of no, other 
but the only law existing there, the Constitution 
of the United States. Either sla'^ety bias no 
rights in the Territories, except those springin|: 
from positive law of a local or municipal char- 
acter, or, according to Judge Douglas's own 
admission, the Southern construction of the 
Constitution and of the principle of popular 
sovereignty is the only legitimate oney that the 
Constitution, by its own force, carries slaviBry 
wherever it is me supreme law of the land, thsjt 
Congress is obliged to enact a slave code for 
its protection, and that popular sovereignty 
means Ihe power of the people to voteybr ola- 
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Tory, hni by no moans against it. There is no 
escape from this dilemma. 

Wnich eido will Mr. Douglas take ? "Will ho 
bo bold enough to say that slavery, being tho 
creaturo of local law only, is excluded from tho 
Torritorica in tho absence of positive law estab- 
lishing it ; or will ho bo honest enough to con- 
code 'that, according to his own proposition in 
his New Orleans speech, slavery exists in the 
Territories b^ virtue of tho Federal Constitu- 
tion ? Ho will neither be bold enough to do 
tho first, nor honest enough to do tho second ; 
ho will bo cowardly enough to do neither. 
[Applause.] He is in the position of that Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Congress in tho West, who, 
when asked : " Are you a Buchanan or a Doug- 
las maa?" answered, "lam." [Great laugh- 
tor and cheera.] If you ask Mr. Douglas, "l)o 

* you hold that slavery is tho creature of local 
' law, or that a. slaveholder has the right to in- 

* troduCe his slavo property where there is no 
' local law?" ho will answer, « I do." [Con- 
tinued laughter and applause.] 

Such is Mr. Douglas's doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. But after having given you Mr. 
Douglas's own definitions in his own words, I 
see you puzzled all tho more, and you ask me 
again: "What is it?" I will tell you what 
judgment will be passed upon it by luturo his- 
torians, who may find it worth while to describe 
this impotent attempt to dally and trifle with 
the logic of things. They will say: "It was 
tho dodge of a man who was well aware that, 
in order to be elected President of the United 
States, the vote of a few Northern States must 
be added to the united vote of the South. 
Knowing by exjJerience that the Democratic 
road to the White House leads through the 
slaveholding States, he broke down the l&st 
geographical barrier to the extension of slavery. 
So he meant to secure the South. But in con- 
ceding undisputed sway to the slaveholding 
interests, he saw that be was losing his foot- 
hold in the Northern States necessary to his 
election ; he availed himself of the irresistible 
pressure of the Free-State movement in Kan- 
sas, and opposed the Lecomptou Constitution. 
So he saved his Senatorship in Illinois, as the 
champion of free labor. But the South frown- 
ed, and immediately after - his victoinr he 'went 
into the slaveholding States, and admitted in 
his speeches that slavery may go into th& Ter- 
xitones without a ispecial act of Territorial legis- 
lation. Believing the South satisfied," and see- 
ing his chances in the North endangered, he 
wrote his Harper-Magazine essay, assuming 
that "slavery can exist only by virtue of local 
law. The South frowning again, he endeavor- 
ed to make his peace with the slaveholders by 
declaring that he would submit to the Charles- 
ton Convention, aad instructing his nearest 
iHendB in the House to vote for the Adminis- 
it^tioQ candidate for the Speakership. So ho 
endeavored to patch both sections of tho Union 
successively in the trap of a double-faced soph- 



istry. Ho tried to pleaso them both in trying 
to cheat them both. But ho placed himself 
between tho logic", of liberty on one and tho 
logic of slavery on tho other side. Ho put tho 
sword of logic into tho hands of his opponents, 
and tried to defend himself with the empty 
scabbard of "unfriendly legislation." [Ap- 
plause.] Unfriendly legislation, which in one 
case would have been unnecessary, in tho other 
unconstitutional — tho invention of a mind with- 
out logic, and of a heart without sympathies j 
recognised^ on all sides as a mere subterfuge, 
behind which tho moral cowardice of a Presi- 
dential candidate entrenched itself. [Cheers.] 

Such will be the verdict of future historians. 
They will indulge in curious speculations about 
the times wheli such doctrines could be passed 
off as sound statesmanship— a statesmanship, 
indeed, tho prototype of which may bo found, 
udt in Plutarch, but in Aristophanes — but they 
will be slow to believe that tliero were people 
dull enough to be deceived by it. [Applause.] 

Leaving aside the stern repudiation which 
Mr. Douglas's popular sovereignty has received 
at the hands of the people at the last State 
elections all over tho Union, it is a character- 
istic sign of tho timeSj that even ono of his 
political friends, an anti-Lecoinpton Democrat, 
recently went so far as to declare, on the floor 
of Congress, that he would not vote for Mr. 
Douglas, if nominated by the Charleston Con- 
vention, unless a clear and unequivocal con- 
struction were affixed to the reaffirmation of 
the Cincinnati platform. A wise precaution, 
indeed! But whatever construction might be 
given to the Cincinnati platform, what will that 
gentleman do with the double-faced platform 
which Mr. Douglas has laid down for himself? 
What will the abstract pledge of a Convention 
be worth to him, if Mr. Douglas's principles 
pledge him to nothing? What will he do with 
a man who, when pressed to take an unequivo- 
cal position, is always ready to sneak behind a 
superior authority, declaring that "these are 
questions to be settled by the courts ? " [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] • 

Mr. Douglas's situation is certainly a very 
perplexing one. On on^ side,' he is ostracised 
by^the Administration Democracy for his il* 
Ibgical and unconstitutional doctrine, that the 
Legislature of a Territoiy has ccintrol over sla- 
very ; and, on the other hand, one of his near- 
est friends, Mr. Morris of Illinois, in his recent 
speech on the President's message, denounces 
thc! doctrine, that slave property may be carried 
into the Territories ^usl, lise other property, as 
an atrocious " abomination." Was Mr. Morris 
not aware that this " abomination " is the iden- 
tical doctrine advocated by Mr. Douglas in his 
New Orleans speech ? Let Mr, Morris examine 
the record of Judge Douglas, and he will find 
out that v/Latever abominations Mr. Buchanan 
brings forward in his message, he advocates 
none that is not a direct logical consequence of 
Mr. Douglas's own admissions. 



I Bco tho timo coming whoQ those whornlliod 
around Douglas's colors, because they boliovod 
in his principles, will, from his most devoted 
frionds, become his most indignant accusers. 
They are already, unwittlnglv, denouncing his 
doctrines, when they intend, to defend hlca; 
they will not bo sparing in direct denunciations 
as soon as they discover how badly they had 
been deceived, and how i^nominiously they 
were to be sold. Wo might, indeed, feel tempt- 
ed to pity him, if wo had not to reserve that 
generous emotion of our hearts for those who 
aro wrong bv mistake and unfortunate without 
guilt. [Applause.] 

Mr. Douglas's ambiguous position, which 
mahcs it possible for him to cheat either the 
North or the South, without adding a new in- 
consistency to those already committed, makes 
it at the same timo necessary for him to put 
his double-faced theories upon an historical ba- 
sis, which relieves him of tho necessity of ex- 
pressing a moral conviction on the matter of 
slavery either way. To say that slavery is right, 
would certainly displease the North: to say that 
slavery is wrong, would inevitably aesLioy him 
at the South. In ordei> to dodge this dangerous 
dilemma, ho finds it expedient to construe the 
history of this country so as to show that this 
question of right or wrong in regard to slavery 
had nothing whatever to do with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the American 
Republic was founded. Dealing with slavery 
only as a matter of fact, and treating the nat- 
ural rights of man and the relation between 
slavery and republican institutions as a matter 
of complete indifference, he is bound to deiuon- 
Btrate that slavery never was seriously deemed 
inconsistent with liberty, and that the black 
never was seriously supposed to possess any 
rights which the white ipan was bound to re- 
spect. 

But here he encounters the Declaration of 
Independence, laying down the fundamental 
princijjles upon which the Republic was to de- 
velop itself; he encounters the ordinance of 
1Y87, the practical application of those princi- 
ples; both historical facts, as stem and stul3- 
born as they are sublime. But as Mr. Douglas 
had no logic to guide him in his theories, so he 
had no conscience to restrain him in his histori- 
cal construclions. To interpret the Declaration 
of Independence according to the evident mean- 
ing of its words would certainly displease the 
South ; to call it a self-evident lie would cer- 
tainly shock the moral sensibilities of the North. 
So he recognises it as a venerable document, 
but makes the language, which is so dear to the 
hearts of the Nortii, express a meaning which 
coincides with the ideas of the South. 
_ We have appreciated his exploits as a lo- 
gician ; let us follow him in his historical dis- 
coveries. 

Let your imagination carry you back to the 
year 1776. You stand in the. hall of the old 
Colonial Court-house of Philadelphia. Through 



tho open door you ace tho Continental Con gross 
assembled ; tho moment of a groat decision is 
drawing near. Look at the earnest faces of tho 
men assembled there, and consider what you 
mav expect of them. Tho philosophy of tho 
eighteenth century counts many of them among 
its truest adepts. They welcomed heartily in 
their scattered towns and plantations the now 
ideas brought forth by that sudden progress 
of humanity, and, meditating them in tho 
dreamy solitude of virgin nature, they had en- 
larged the compass of tbeir thoughts, and peo- 
pled their imaginations with lofty ideals. A 
classical education (for most of them are by no 
means illiterate men) has put all tho trcasoros 
of historical knowledge at their disposal, and 
enabled them to apply tho experienoe of past 
■ centuries to tho new problem they attempt to 
solve. See others there of a simple but strong 
cast of mind, whom common sense would call 
its truest representatives. Wpnt to grapple 
with tho dangers and difEculties of an early set- 
tler's life, or, if inhabitants of young uprising 
cities, wont to carry quick projects into speedy 
execution, they have become regardless of ob- 
stacles and used to strenuous activity. Tho 
constant necessity to help theniselves has de- 
veloped their mental independence; and, inured 
to political strife by the continual defence of 
their colonial self-government, they have at last 
become familiar with the idea, to introduce into 
practical existence the principles which their 
vigorous minds have quietly built up into a 
theory. ^ 

The first little impulses to the general up- 
heaving of the popular spirit — the tea tax, the 
stamp act — drop into insignificance ; they are 
almost forgotten; the revolutionary spirit has 
risen far above them. It disdains to justify it- 
self with petty pleadings ; it spurns diplomatic 
equivocation ; it places the claim to independ- 
ence upon the broad basis of eternal rights, as 
self-evident as the bur, as broad as the world, 
as common as the air of heaven. The struggle 
of the colonies against the usurping Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has risen t^ the proud 
dimensions of a struggle of man for liberty and 
equality. Behold, five men are advancing to- 
wards the table of the President. First, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose philosophical spirit 
grasps the generality of things and events; 
wen Benjamin Franklin, the great apostle of 
common sense, the clear wisdom of real life 
beaming in his serene eye ; then the undauuted 
John Adams, and "two others. Now Jefferson 
reads the Declaration of Independence, and 
loudly proclaims the fundaraental principle 
upon which it rests : " All men are created ftee 
and equal! " It is said ; history tells you what 
it meant. The sceptre of royalty is fiung back 
across the ocean; the prerogatives of nobility 
are trodden into the dust; eyery man a king; 
every man a baron ; in seven of the original 
colonies the shackles of the black man struck 
off ; almost ever/where the way prepared for 
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gradoftl omncipation. " Np recognition of thd 
right of prbporty in matt I " eaya Madison* ^' Lot 
alavery po aboliabod by law f" cave Washing" 
ton. Not only the BttpremaoJ- of Old England is to 
be sbaltcn oiF, but a now organization of aocioty 
is to be built up, On tho basis 6f liberty and 
oqtitilily. That is the Declaration of Independ* 
()n<}Ql That is the American Bevolution. All 
men free and e(|ual I Not eiv^en the broad dos- 
ort'of the Atlantic ocean stops the triumphant 
shout. Behold, the nations of the Old World 
are rdshing to arms. Bastiles are blown into 
the dust as by the trumpets of Jericho, and. 
like' a pillar of fire by nighij and a pillar of cloua , 
by day, 4jvo great watchword of the American 
Revoluttoji' BUOws forever the way to struggling 
humanity, [Long-continued applause.] AU 
ciien nre created free and equal 1 : Whence the 
supernatural power in. these seven words ? 

Turn your eyes ayfay from the sublime, spec- 
ta4oi0^iWQ> fronit .that glorious galaxy of men 
whose hearth were large enough for all man- 
kindj iind let me recall you to the sober year of 
185 (T. There is Springfield^ the capital of Illi- 
nois, one of those States which owe their great- 
ness to an Ordinance originally framed by the 
same man whose hand^yrote the ^Declaration 
of Independence. ! In the Hall of the Assembly, 
there stands Mr. Douglas, who initiates an 
eager crowd into the mysteries of " popular 
sovereignty." He will tell you what it meant, 
when the men of said that "all men are 
created free and equal." He says : 

"No man can vindicate the character, the 

* iaotivesj and -the condiict of the signers of the 
' Declaration' of Independence, except upon 
' the hypothesis that they referred to the white 

* race alone, and not to the African^ when they- 
' decla;red all men to have been created free and 
^eqxieX— that th,^ were speaking, of British kiffi 

* on this cokiinenf hdng equal to BntisTt sub- 
Jeots bvTn'and residing in Great Britain— thai 
' they were entitled to the same inalienable 

* rights, and among them were enumerated life, 
' liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The Dec- 
' laration of Independence was adopted naerely 

* for the purpose of justifying, the colonists in 
' the eyes of the civiUzed world in withdrawinsr 
' their allegiance from thb British Crown, and 

* dissolving their connection with the mother 

What? Is thatall? Is that little heap of 
quicksand the whole substructure on which a 
new orffanization of society was to be built ? 
The whole foundation upon which the proud 
and ponderous edifice- of the United ; States 
rests ? They -did, then, Tiof mean all men, when 
they said> all men. They intended, perhaps, 
even to disfranchise those free 'blacks.who in: 
five of the original thirteen,; colonies enjoyed 
the right of voting ? They meant but the 
white race. :J9h, no, by no meansj the whole 
white ^ace jv noS the Germans, not the French, 
not the Scandinayians : < they meant but British 
subjects. British subjects on this continent 



' boin|f equal to British subjects born and reoi- 
' ding on the other side 6t the great water ! " 
[Laughter and applaucle.] , . , 

There is your Declaration of. indbpondondo, 
a diplomatic dodge, adopted merely for the 
purpbso ipf excusing the rebellious colonies in 
the eyes ^ofi oivilizea mankind. There is your 
Doolariitioh of Independence, no longer the 
sdcrcd .eodo of the rights of man, but an hypo* 
oritical piece of special pleading, drawn up by 
a batch 6f artful pettifoggers, wlioj when speak- 
ing 'oiP the rights of man, meant but the privi- 
leges of a set of aristocratic slaveholders, but 
styled it " the rights of man," in order to throw 
dust into the eyes of the world, and to inveigle 
noble-hearted fools into lending them ' aid and 
assistance. [Applause.] These are your boastcid 
Revolutionary sires, no longer heroes and sages, 
but accomplished humbi]|ggocsi andt hypocrites, 
wha said one; thing and meant another ;>/Vrho 
passed counterfeit sentiments as genuine, and 
obtained arms and inoney and. assistance and 
sympathy on false pretenicesi There is your 
great American Revolution, no longer the 'great 
champion of universal principles, but a mean 
Yankee trick-^[burst3 of applause and laugh- 
ter]— a wooden nutmeg— [renewed cheers]— 
the most impudent imposition ever practiced 
upon tho whole world 1 TApplause.] 

That is the way Mr. Douglas wants you ^ to 
read and to understand the proudest pages of 
American history 1 That is the kind of history 
with which he finds it . necessary to prop his 
mongrel doctrine of popular sovereignty! That 
is what he calls vindicating i the character and 
the motives and the conduct of the signers' of 
the Deel?.ra,tion; of Indepahdence. Thus he did 
not blush 'io; slander Jeffersoiij Who) when 
speaking of his countiT, meant the world, and/ 
when speaking of his feuow-citizehs, meant man- 
kindjand Franklin, in whose clear head theory, 
and practice were the same, and who, having de- 
clared ." all men to be created . free and equal,'^ 
became the first President of thO'.first: 'great 
Abolition Society ; and John Adams, >the rep^ 
resentative of that State iWhich abolished' slave? 
vy within its limits with one great stroke of leg- 
islation ; and W^hington^ ^ho declared it to be 
," hisr fondest wish to siae filavery^ abolished by-i 
l»wi" » Bnd afiBxed to the Declara of Inde* 
pendence the broad signaiture ' of his heroic ' 
sword ; and Madison, who deemed it " absurd 
to admit the idea of property in man;" and of 
the framers of the Constitution, who took care 
not to .disgrace that ihstriiraent : with the word 

slavery,'' ahdy before^adopting it finally, blot- 
ted out firom the extradition ■ clause the word 
" seirvitude," avowedl^.^because U. s^ijied the 
condition . of a sldvej &ni^ substituted the word' 
" service," avowedly because itcsignpied 'the 
conditioh of a'freeimn,. Thus Mr. iDouglas, 
dares to speak of all those true men, who, after 
having proclaimed their principles in the' Dec- 
laration, endeavored to .introduce them inta' 
practical life in almost every StatCj in the way 
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of gradual emanoipatioii I Tlmt lhQY hiivo 
failed ia thia^ ia it n fault of tlioira ? It shows 
not that thoy wero losa ^roat and < siiicoro,' but 
that 'subsoq^uont goharatidns wore harldly wor- 
thy of aonoblo an auceatry I {Applauao.] 
"There is Mr, Douglaa'a veraion, of your his- 
tory. tHo deepaira of converting you without 
slandering your fathers. ' His prcsont doctrines 
cannot thrive, unlcaa planted in a calumny oii 
the past. I ife vindicate the signers of the Doc. 
laration of Independence I Indeed; they need 
it sadly. I see the illustrious committee of five 
rise froih their graves,' at their head Thomas 
JeCTerson, hia lips curled with the smile of con- 
tempt, and I hear him say to Mr. Douglas: 
**■ Sir, you may abuse us as much aa you please, 
' but have the goodhesa to spare us with your 
'. vindications of ' our character and motives." 
[Great laughter and applause.] 
:< It ia a common thing) that men of a coarAo 
cast of mind so loae themselves in the mean 
pursuit of selfish ends, as tO' become insensible 
to the grand; and sublf me. Measuring every 
character.and every event in history by the low 
standard of their own individualities, applying 
to every thing. the narrow rule of. their own mo- 
tives, incapable of grasping broad and generous 
ideas, they will belittle every great thing they 
cannot deny, and drag dpwn every struggle Of 
prin<»ples to the,; sordid arena of aspiring 
selfishness, or of ismall competing interests. 
Eighteen hundred years ago, there were men 
who saw nothing in incipient Christianity but a 
mere Wrangle between' Jewish -theologians, got 
up by Br carpenter's boy, and carried on by a 
few/, crazy' fishermen. Three . hundred years 
ago,- there were men who saw in the great re- 
formatpry -movement; of the sixteenth centui^'y, 
not the ; emancipation of the .individual con- 
8cien6e,ibut a mere fuss kicked up 1 by a Ger- 
man, monk who wanted to get married.. (Two 
hundred years ago, there were men who saw in 
Hampden's refusal to: pay the ship money,: not 
a ;bpld vindication of constitutional liberty, but 
the craey antics of a man who was mean enough 
to' iqiaaiTeli.aboat: & few shillings. And .jnpw^ 
^ere ^are men, who see in the Dealaration of 
Independence and : the; Anierican : EevolutlpUj 
not tke reorganization of human, society, upon 
the b^sis of liberty ahd eqaality,:bat ^a idodg«! 
of some English coloni:Sts who were unwilling 
to pay theiir taxes. .: ' [Continued applause.] . ■ 
;-:.iBat.the; dignity of great characters and the 
glory , of great events find their vindication in 
Sie consciences of the people. - [Cheers.] It 
is in vain for demagoguism to iraise. its^^ 
aiirms gainst the, truth of history. The Becla- 
ratton of Independence stands there. No can- 
did man ever read it without seeing and feeling 
that every word of it was dictated by deep and 
earnest thought, and that every sentence of it 
bears the stamp of philosophical generalit^i 
It is . the isumming up of the results of the; phil- 
osophical development of the age ; it is th^ 
practical embodiment of the progressive ideas, 



which, very (fur frOiTi bijiiig confined , tw the 
narro w limita of the Ebgliah coloriica, porvadod 
the very atmosphere of all ciyilizod countries.' 
Thdt code o)E' huipftn rights lias growni on the 
very summit Of civilization, riPt in the miry 
soil of a South Carolina cotton field. Ho must 
httvo a dull mind or a disordered brain,, who 
misunderstanda its principles ; biit ho. inust 
have tliQ heart of a villain, [V/ho knowingly 
misrepresents them. .TLoud cheers.] ' . 

Mr. Douglas's ambition might . have, been' 
satisfied with this ignominious exploit. But 
the necessities pf the popular-sovereignty 
,doctrine do' not stop there. After havitig tried 
to explain away the ) fundamental priupiplcs 
underlying this fiepnblic, ■«rhich are hbatile to 
slavery and its "extension, Mt. Douglas finds it 
exceedingly inconvenient 'to ;encountor :. facta 
which prove, beyond doubt, that these' prihci- 
'pies, from a inere theoretical jjxistence, rcseito 
practical rfealization* i Popular .Sovereignty,'' 
which is at; war with the' doctrines of thevDefi* 
laration of Independence, dtimanda the slaughter 
of the ordinance oV 1787, and Mr. Douglas is 
up to the taski He does not stop at trifies. . 

Ani here we mwst return ,to the Harper-Mag- 
azine nianifesto. He leads us through a cen- 
tury of colonial history, in order to, Bhpw. thdt 
the people of the colonies claimed the right to 
legislate on the, subject of slavery. And, re- 
markably enough,, all the instances quoted 
show a uniform tPndency adverse to the pecu- 
ciiliar institution. Mr. Douglas then proceeds 
to discover the germs of his popular-sovereignty 
doctrine m the first Congressional legislation 
cpncerning the Territories. I will'not und^jr- 
take to criticise that singular historical essay, 
although some of Its statements are such as to 
makp :> the freshmen of out college^ smile. 
The/ statesman ^ Douglas : does not-, seem ^ to- 
be aware tliat the ability to. read history poght 
to precede the attempt to write it.;; [Lailghter 
and cheers;] He leads us .ba6k to the .Con- 
gress of '1'784:. , Mr. Jefiersonandhis colleagues 
have just executcd.the deed of cession of thp 
Northwestern Territory, ' and the . same Mr. 
Jefierson, as chairman of a ;Comniitteej then 
submits *^ a plan for the temporary goyfirnmeht 

* of the Territories , ceded or to be ceded- by; the 
individual States to the United States." . Mr. 

Dougla% proceeds to describe how the Territo- 
rial Governments were to be organized, what 
rights and powers were put into, the hands of 
the people, and how they.were to be exereisedj 
and, after haying demonstratedrthat the term 
f'new States", meant the same thing which is 
now designated, by " TerritorieSj'' he comes to 
the conclusion that the, spirit ^pervading, that 
plan was in exact cpnsonance with, his doctrine 
of popular sovereignty." Mn Douglas osten- 
tatiously calls this ^^ the .Jefiersonian plan." 
" It wasj" says he, " the first plan of igovern- 

* ment for the Territories ever adopteob in the 
' United States. It wab ^drawn .by the; author 
' of the Declaration of Independence, and rer 
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* vised and adopted by those who shaped tho 
' iasues which prodneed the Revohition, and 

* formed the foundations upon which our whole 

* system of American ffovernment rests." But 
Mr. Douglaa skips rather nimbly over the sig- 
nificant ihct, that the same "author of tho 
Declaration of Independence" put into that 
plan a proviso, cxcluaing slava-i/ front the Ter- 
ritories. Was that a mere accident? Mr. 
Jetierson showed thereby, conclusively, that, in 
his opinion, the exclusion of slavery by Con- 
gressional legislation was by no means incon- 
sistent with the spiritof "popular sovereignty" 
which Mr. Douglas discovers in the plan of 
1T84; but this does not disturb Mr. Douglas. 
"The fifth article," says he, "relating to the 

* prohibition of slavery, having been rejected 
' by Congress, never became a part of the Jef- 

* fersonian plan of government for the Tcrrito- 

* ties, as adopted, April 23d, IVS-i." Although 
with a large nuinorical rap.jority in its favor, 
(sixteen to seven,) this article did indeed fail 
to obtain a constitutional majority, the vote of 
New Jersey not being counted, in consequence 
of there bemg but one delegate from that State 

S resent 5 yet it had been drawn up by Mr. 
etferson, introduced by Mr. Jefferson, and 
sustained by Mr. JeflFerson'a vote. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Douglas persists in calling a plan, 
from which the peculiar Jeffersonian feature 
had been sirnck out, the "jeffersonian pla7i.^' 
This is the play of Hamlet with the character 
of Hamlet omitted. [Laughter.] "This 
charter of compact," proceeds Mr. Douglas, 
" with its fundamental conditions, which were 
' unalterable without the joint consent of the 
' people interested in them, as well as of the 

* United States, then stood upon the statute 
' book unrepealed and irrepealable, when, on 
' the 14th day of May, It 8?, the Federal Con- 

* vention met at Philadelphia." , Does Mr. 
Douglas not know that on the 16th of March, 
1755, a proposition was introduced in Congress 
by Rufus King, to exclude slavery from the 
States described in the resolve of April 23d, 
1784, and to make this provision part of the 
compact established by that resolve? Does 
he not know that this provision, restoring the 
Jeffersonian feature to the " Jeffersonian plan," 
was committed, by the vote of eight States 
jijgainst four? Docs he not know that ffie plan 
of 1784 never went into practical operation, 
but was expressly set aside by Congress in 
1787 ? Does he not know that the ordinance 
of 1787 was the first legislative act ever prac- 
tically organizing a Territory of the United 
States, and that one of its most prominent 
features was the proviso excluding slavery 
from all the Territories then in possession of 
the United States? 

Mr. Douglas's historical recollections of the 
ordinance of 1787 seem to be very indistinct. 
Indeed, he deems it only worthy of an occa- 
sional, passing, almost contemptuous notice. 

1 /"Y^ Kxt. a: „<• ♦V.a 



' of July, 1787, which was passed by the rem- 
* nant of tho Congress of the Confederation, 
' sitting in New York, while its most eminent 
' members were at Philadelphia, as delegates 
' to the Federal Convention." For three quar- 
tern of a century, people were in the habit of 
thinking that the ordinance of 1787 was an act 
of the highest order of importance, but we aovr 
learn that it was a rather indifferent affair, 
passed on an indifferent oceasicn, by an ex- 
ceedingly indifferent set of fellows, while the 
plan of 1784, a mere abstract programme, com- 
pletely overruled by subsequent legislation, is 
represented as the true glory of the age. How 
is this ? The reason is obvious. Mr. Douglas 
belongs to that class of historians who dwell 
upon those facts which suit their convenience, 
and unceremoniously drop the rest. I once 
heard of a Jesuit college where they used a 
text book of history, in which the French Rev 
olution was never mentioned, while the Empe 
ror Napoleon figured there only aa a modesi 
Marquis Bonaparte, who held a commissior 
under Louis XVII, and fought great battlef 
for the glory of the Catholic Church. [Laugh 
ter and applause.] So it is with Mr. Douglai 
and the history of this country. He ignore: 
the universal principles of the Declaration o 
Independence, and represents the great founden 
of the Republic as merely paving the way fo; 
his " great principles," while a few village pol 
iticians get up an obscure ordinance, adversi 
to the general tendency of things. But a 
those Jesuits never could prevent their student 
from peeping out of their college windows infc 
the wide world, where they perceived a ver 
different state of things, so Mr. Douglas canno 
prevent us from ' travelling out of the yelld 
covers of Harpers' Magazine, into the ope 
records of history, where we find Mr. Jeffei 
son's anti-slavery clause, although accidentall 
lost in 1784, strenuoutly insisted upon by th 
leading spirits of the Republic, incorporated i 
the great act of 1787,, solemnly reafiirmed by th 
first Congress under the Constitution, and firn 
ly maintained even against the petition of th 
people of one of the Territories. [Cheers- 
This is the true "Jeffersonian plan," the pla 
which Jefferson framed, voted for, and whic 
was carried out in his spirit ; not that mangle 
report of 1784, which Mr. Douglas wai>t8 us 1 
take as the foundation of all territorial goven 
ment, because an historical accident happei 
to coincide with his schemes. 

That true Jeffersoniar.: plan rested, indeci 
on the principle of popular sovereignty, but 
will be conceded that Mr. Jefferson's gre; 
principle was as widely different from that 
Mr. Douglas as the ordinance of 1787 is dift"e 
ent from the Nebraska bill. While Mr. Jeffe 
son's notion of popular sovereignty sprung fro 
the idea that man has certain inalienable righ 
which the majority shall not encroach upo 
Mr. Douglas's doctrine rests upon the idea th 
tha liityhpst dfivelonmeut of liberty consists 
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the right of one clafls of men to hold another 
class of men as slaves, if they see fit to do so. 
[Applause.] While Mr. Jefferson excluded 
slavery from the Territories, in order to make 
room for time popular sovercifrnii/, Mr. Douglas 
invents his false popular sovereignty in order 
to make room for slavery. The ordinance of 
1787, the true " jeffersonian plan," was indeed 
no mere accident, no mere occasional act of 
legislation. It sprang from the idea, .as Madi- 
son expressed it, "that republican institutions 
would become a fallacy, where slavery existed ; " 
and in order to guaranty republican institu- 
tions to the Territories, they excluded slavery. 

The ordinance of 1787 was the logical off 
spring of the principles upon which your inde 
pendcnce and your Constitution are founded ; 
It is the practical application of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the government of the 
Territories. Its very existence sets completely 
at nought Mr. Douglas's doctrine and historical 
construction, and the dwarfish hand of the dem- 
agogue tries in vain to tear thi^ bright page out 
of your annals. [Cheers.] The ordinance of 
1787 stands written on the very gate-posts of 
tlje Northwestern States; written on every 
grain field that waves in the breeze, on every 
factory that dots the course of their rushing 
waters, on every cottage that harbors thrifty 
freemen ; written in every heart that rejoices 
over the blessings of liberty. [Long-coatinued 
applause.] There it stands, m characters of 
light. Only a blind man cannot see it ; only a 
fool can misunderstand it ; only a knave can 
wilfully misinterpret it. [Repeated cheers.] 

Such is Mr. Douglas's principle of popular 
sovereignty in its logical and historical aspect ; 
apparently adopting the doctrine that slavery 
ia the creature of local law only, and fighting 
against a Congressional slave code, but, on the 
other hand, admitting the very principle on 
which protection to slave property becomes a 
logical necessity; and again assuming the 
ground that slave property may be introduced 
where there is no local law, but explaining 
away the logical conseq^uences of that doctrine 
by the transparent sophistry of unfriendly legis- 
lation ; dragging the proudest exploits of Amer- 
ican statesmanship into the dust ; emasculating 
the Declaration of Independence, because it^ 
compatible with its principles ; setting aside the 
ordinance of 1787, because that stern fact is a 
conclusive historical argument against it: a 
Jesuitical piece of equivocation and double 
dealing, unable to stand before the criticism of 
& logical mind, because it is a mixture of glar- 
ing cor.tradictions ; unable to stop the war of 
'principles and interests^ because it is at war 
with itself [Applause.] It is true, its principal 
champion worked hard to cover with bullymg 
boisterousuess the moral cowardice from which 
it sprang; but in vain. He mistakes the mo- 
tive power which shapes the actions oFfree na- 
tions. Having no moral convictions of his own 



to the moral seme of the people. [Sensation, 
Having no moral convictions of his own I Thi 
is a grave charge, but I know what I say. 
respect true convictions wherever I find tlien: 
Among the fire-eaters of the South, there ar 
men wliO speak of the moral basis of slaverj 
and believe in it ;, who speak of the blessing 
of servitude, and believe in it ; who assert tha 
Slavery is right, and believe it. Atrocious a 
their errors may be, and deeply as I deplor 
them, yet I respect their convictions as soon h 
I find them out. But look into the record c 
the champion of " popular sovereignty;" sea 
it from syllable to syllable ; and then tell mt 
you Douglasites of the South, do you find on 
word there indicating a moral couvrction tha 
slavery is right ? And you Douglasites of th 
North, ^ho are in the habit of telling us tha 
you are the true anti-slavery men, and that poj 
ular Hovereignty will surely work the overthrow 
of the institution, did your itiiaster ever utter i 
similar sentiment? Do you find in his recon 
one word of sympathy with the . down troddei 
and degraded ? One spark of the humane phi 
losophy of our age ? One syllable in vindica 
tion of the outraged dignity of human nature 
One word which might indicate a moral con 
viction that slavery is wrong f Not one 1 

But one thing he does tell you: "Jtfo no 
care lohether slavery be voted up or down ! '■ 
There is then a human heart that does not care 
Sir, look over this broad land, where the strug 
gle has raged for years and years ; and acrosi 
the two oceans, around the globe, to the poin 
where the far est meets the far East ; ovei 
the teeming countries where the cradle of man 
kind stood ; and over the workshops ot civili 
zafion in Europe, and over those mysterious re 
gions, under the tropical sun, which have no' 
emerged yet from the night of barbarism to th( 
daylight of civilized life — and then tell me, ho'a 
many hearts do you find that do not trembl( 
with mortal anguish or exultant joy as th( 
scales of human freedom or human bondage gc 
up or down ? Look over, the history of the world 
from the time when infant mankind felt in its 
heart the first throbbings of aspiring dignity, 
down to our days, when the rights of man have 
at last found a bold and powerful champion in 
a great and mighty Republic; where is the 
page that is not spotted with blood and tearsj 
shed in that all-absorbing struggle; where a 
chapter which does not tell the tale of jubilant 
triumph or heart-breaking distress, as the scales 
of freedom or slavery went up or down ? [Loud 
applause.] But to day, in the midst of the 
nineteenth century, in a Republic whose pro- 

framme was laid down in the Declaration oi 
ndependence, there comes a man to you, and 
tells you, with cynical coolness, that he does 
not care I And because he does not care, he 
claims the confidence of his countrymen and 
the highest honors of the Republic I Because 
he does not care, he pretends to be the repre- 

• 
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; viSirf I always fhoaght that- ho can bo no true 
atatdsitban vrhqso idoas and concoptions aro not 
founded ' upon profound nioral coavictiona of 
right and iffrong. LApplauao.l What, then, ehall 
■we Bay of him who boaatingly parades hia in- 
differohcio ns a virtuo ? May wo not drop the 
diseussibh about his statesjcnanship, and ask. 
What ie ho worth as a man f [Repeated cheers.] 
¥ca^ ! ho mistakes the ■ motive power which 
shapes the events of histoi'y. I find that in the 
life of free nations, mere legal disquisition' ! never 
illurhed'the tido of events, and more constitu- 
tional constructions never determined the tend- 
ency bf an ago. The logic of things goes its 
steady way, immovable to eloquence and deaf 
id argument^ It, shapes and changes laws and 
Colnstitutions according to its immutable rules, 
and those adverse to it will prove no .efTectual 
pbstructibh;^ its onward march. In times of 
grciat conflicts, thtt 'pr^mjj/myj'ttwd dfx^^ 
m^hiM^i^^^^ more jpotent than all 

tlibjidVehtivQ itigenUity of the human brain. 
This cohsciehce of 'a free people, when once 
fairly ruling the action of the raasses, wiU never 
fail to niake hew'laws; when those existing are 
contrary to its tendency, or it will put its own 
construction upon those that are there. Your 
disquil}itions and plausibilities may be used as 
weapons and stratagems in a fencing match of 
cobtroversing parties; but, powerless as thev are 
before the cohsdSence of man, posterity will re- 
miembet them only as mere secondary incidents, 
of a battle :of great principles, in which the' 
Btrbhgest motive powets of human nature were 
the true coiiubatants. 

V There 13 the slavery question; not a mere 
occMibnal quarrel between two sections of 
eonntry divioed by a geographical line, qo9 a 
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mere contest between two economical intoresta 
for tho preponderance, nob a mere wrangle; 
between two political parties for power an(l 
spoils ; but the great struggle between the hu- 
man conscience and a burning wrong, between 
advancing civilization and rotreating barbarism, 
between two antagonistic systems of social or* 
ganization. [Cheers,] In vain will our im- 
poteni raock giants endeavor to make the test 
question of our ago turn on a ridiculous logical 
quibble, or a paltty logftl technicality, [ap- 
plauso :] in vain will they invent email dodgeo, 
and call them "great principles;" iu vain will 
they attempt to drag down the all-absorbing 
contest to the level of a mere pot-houso quarrel 
between two rival candidates for a Presidential 
nomination. [Applause.] Tho wheel of pro- 
gressing events will crush them to atoms, as it' 
has crushed eo f cany, abnormities, [choers,| 
and a future generation will perhaps read; on 
Mr. Douglas's tombstone the inscription: 
"Here lies the queer sort of a statesman, who, 
' when ihe great, battle of slavery was fought, 

* pretended to say that he did not caro whether 

* slavery be yoted up or voted down*" rCheera.] 

But aa long as the moral vitality of this nj^- 
tion is not entirely exhausted, Mr. Douglas, and 
men like him, will in vain endeavor to reduce 
the people to that disgusting state of moral in- 
difference which he himself is not ashamed, to. 
boast of. I solemnly protest that the American, 
people aie not to be measured by Mr. Douglas's 
low moral standard. However degraded jomef 
of our politicians may be, the progress of the 
struggle will show that the popular conscience 
is still alivo, and that the people no oareI 
[Long-continued applause.] 



Remarks of Senator Doolittle. 



I'he subjoined' remarlfs^ made by Mr. Sena- 
tor DooLiTTLK, of Wisconsin, vrave delivered 
On the occasiou of th& Inte anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, as celebrated by the 
New England Society of the city of New York, 
on the 22d of December last : 

Hon. Mr. Doolittlb, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, was introduced, to rc^'pond to 
the following sentiment : 
^ " The American Union: It sprung frora that 
independence which the patriots of New Eng- 
land freely shed their blood to achieve ; and 
>vhile their sons have votea to cast, arms to 
Btrike, or blood to flow, they will struggle to 
preserve that Union, so as to securs the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and their chil- 
dren." 

Mr. Doolittlb said i Mr. President, never 
'in my life has there been an hour when I could 
not respond to that sentiment, and with a full 
heart. I do so now. I do so, because my 
name and family are of Puritan i ni New Eng- 
land origin. I do so, because I take pride 
in the memory and deeds of those pious, brave, 
and austere Pilgrims, of whom the Old World 
•was not worthy, who came to this New World 
to find " freedom to worship God," and at the 
same time to lay the foundations of an Enxpire 
greater, nobler, and I trust more enduring, than 
the sun ever before shone upon. And I do so 
because I am now of, and am permitted to 
speak for, the West, whose voice, if not to day, 
is yet to be all-powerful upon this question;^ 
and I tell you, sir, that the West, when, in the 
fullness of time, it shall be filled up with untold 
millions of free, bravfe, hardy, energetic, and 
self-reliant men — ^the picked men of all the 
States and of all nations in Cbinistendom — will 
neither dissolve this Union, nbr suffier it to be 
dissolved. Let me assure the nerves of those 
timid men who sometimes start and tremble at 
the fear of disunion, that the great West— soon 
to be the seatof Empire, with one arm through 
the Mississippi, reaching the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the other through the Great Lakes, reach- 



ing the Atlantic seaboard, will hold< this /Union 
together forever in ita giant ^ embrace. But 
more than ever, now at this: juncture in.' our 
afTnirs, when some real or supposed peril threat- 
ens the Union, am I prepared ^to . respond tO 
every line, every word/ every lettier, of that, san- 
timent., Let the threats come from what source 
they may, whetl^er froin men in high place , Or 
in lowlier life,, it makes no diSererice. The 
people of the United States feel bound to; main- 
tain, and they will maintain, tbe Union of theses 
States, and the supremacy of the Constitution 
and laws passed in parsuance thereof, at all 
hazards, and against all enemies. No greater 
mistake can exist in tbe mind of any human 
being than to suppose that this Union can , be 
peaceably brokeij up. To talk of di&unioo, 
therefore, ia to talk of war. . Disunion means 
neither more nor less than wai: — bloody, relenjr 
les», civil war — to. bring in its train at the 
South all the superadded horrors of a servile 

war. i i.-. ; I 

Sir, we are bound together by geograptieal, 
commercial, and political oiecessities. You 
cannot cut the Mississippi river in twain; The 
waters of that river, which drains all the States 
in its great valley, will flow onward forever, un- 
interrupted, to the Gulf of Mexico. The mil- 
lions who are to inhabit that valley will have 
their commerce float uninterrupted to that 
Gulf. , They will never suffer the outlet of that 
river to be held by aiiy foreign Power. Be- 
sides, the great mass of the American people 
are bound together by other ties and other con- 
siderations. I would ask any man who for one 
moment dreams of a peaceful dissolution of tho 
Union, where would you draw the line of sep- 
aration? On which side of Mount . Vernon 
shall it fall? I know, not how the people/of 
this great city may , feel, but I ftm ,n!iure 
thiat the great mass of the people inKthoi ci^lutt- 
try will never consent that, the tomb and 'tlie 
remains of Washington shall rest upon the soil 
of a foreign jurisdiction. 

There is, however, one qaestion, and but one 
question, which has ever endangered the 
Union ; and that is, the negro ijuestion— ra 



quGBtjon y^xch. lies deeper than the alavory 
quoBtioD, and 'which xaxxht bo answorcd beforo 
vro can over arrivo at a satisfactory oolution of 
tho olavcrr quostioa itself. What shall bo done 
ytiih. and for tho nogroos who arc now free, and 
■who shall hereafter bccomo free by tho volun* 
iary inctioa of States and of individuals ? An 
answer to this qnostion must of necessity pre- 
cede oU jpractical solutions of the slavery ques- 
tion. The men of tho South declare slavery to 
bo right, domand its unlimited cxpanttion, and 
inaintain that tho Constitution^ of its own force, 
carries it into all the Territories of tho United 
States. The men of tho North denounce sla- 
very as in derogation of natural right, and 
maintain that it rests upon local law alone. 
They maintain that tho Constitution carries 
slavery nowhere; and are uncompromisingly 
opposed to' its extenision into the Territories. 
1 iiaeroly state the question. I do not propose 
to ar};^uo it. This is neither fae time nor the 
occasion for^ mo to do fao: Between tbeso con- 
-fiictiog, opinions the|re is no neutrality,^ no mid- 
dle ground.- The one or the other wr'll prevail. 
Men may deplore its discnssion, and try to put 
down ^agitation. But it is useless to cry peace, 
eace, where there is no peace.. Compromises 
^ 0 not bind it. Party resolutions do no* keep 
it down. The question is up, is forced upon 
the country. It will not ''down at your bid- 
ding." It demands, and vnll have, an explicit 
answer— -Is freedom sectional and slavery 
■national? Does the Constitution, of its own 
force, carry slavery into all the Territories we 
now have or ' may hereafter ever acquire ? 
Wheieveri onr flag' floats, over sea or land, is 
slavery protected under its folds ? 
I I have never doubted, for one moment, what 
answer will bo given to this all-absorbing ques- 
'tion, when passed upon by the , American peo- 
ple.' But, after all, tho great question still re- 
mains, and without answering which all a^ 
tempts at emaiicipation by States or individuals, 
if 'not imposstblev are- almost impracticable. 
What provision shall be made for those who 
nou> are or Tvexeafter nvaj/ be emancipaiedf 
'If&ny of the &ee States refuse to receive them 
into their jurisdictions. Many of the slave 
States are passing laws totv^ enslave them. We 
tatk of the horrors of the African slave trade, 
bnt there ia going on to-day, before the eyes of 
tiio American peoplej in this Christian landy a 
system of violence aad-opptession whose cold- 
mobded inhumanity can hardly And a parallel, 
and which seeks t6 rednce to slavery almost 
half a million of free men. A wail of uQguish 
from these people is going up to rend the very 
heavens I What, in ' God's name, shall we do 
with them and foi; them? We have no right, 
it is true, to interfere with the independent ac- 
tion of States, who have sovereign power over 
this question within their respective jurisdic- 
tions; Bat is there no responsibility resting 
npoh the Government of the United States, 
«uid efpeclally upon the people* of the North? 



We have never yet presented to tho people of 
tho South an answer to that question. Without 
dwelling at length upon this subject, I main- 
tain that it is a duty which wo owe to tho peo- 
ple of tho South, which wo owe to this unfortu- 
nate class of our fellow-beings, which wo owe 
to ourselves, and which wo owe to that Divine 
Being who commands us to " love our neigh- 
bors as wo lovo ourselves," by some action of 
tho United Stotes, which controls our foreign 
relations, to provide an asylum and a homo lor 
this class of ui|ifortunato men, now doomed to 
banishment and confiscation or to re-onslayo- 
ment. This was the plan of Jefferson, sanc- 
tioned by Washington, Madjson, Monroe, Clay, 
and Jackson. It is the only practical and 
peaceful solution of the slavery question, for it 
opens a way not only for emancipation, but for 
wnat is no_ less important, and without which 
emancipation in a Stat© where slavery exists to 
any considerable extent is wholly impractica- 
ble — a peaceful separation of the races. 

Let tho people of the North in good faith 
meet the people of the South upon this ground — 
four-fifths of whom have no interest in slaves — 
and say to them, in all frankness : Gentlemen, 
while we shall oppose the expansion of slavery 
into the new Territories, and save them for the 
occupation of free white men ; while wo shall 
oppose the reopening of the African slave trade, 
we are ready to join ^ou at any moment, and 
incur any expense which may be necessary, tc 
procure by treaty or purchase, in Central or 
oonth America, the rights of settlement and 
citizenship for the colored men of all the States of 
this Union now free or hereafter to become free 
by the voluntary action of States or of individ- 
uals. This would in no respect be a sectional 
measure : it would be national in all its aspects.' 
It would not, in any manner, infringe iipon the 
rights of the several States, < nor of the individ- 
ual citizens of the States. As the case now 
stands, it is hardly practicable for an individual 
or a State to emancipate their slaves. And, 
because this measure would make States and 
individuals free to rid themselves of slavery, if 
they should choose to do so, it would by no 
means, not in the slightest degree, .infringo 
upon their rights or constrain their independ- 
ent action; it would only make them free to* 
act for themselves, and in their own way. They 
would remain free to hold or to emancipate 
their slaves. If slavery bo as the men of the 
South say, a blessing, they could hold on upon 
it^ and be blessed. But, if it be as the men of 
the North -maintain, a'n evil, they would no 
longer be compelled to bear it as a necessity, 
for it would th^h be in their power to remove 
it. When theipepple of the North shall meet 
the people of the South, and strike hands to- 
gether upon this question, as in my judgment 
nine-tenths in bpth sections will be prepared to 
do when they fully understand it, every danger 
to the Union growing out of this negro qnesticn 
will have passbd away. j 



